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Vol. IV., No. 5.1 Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. [New York, May,1873. 

CHAM-ELIRIUM, Wild.— C. luteum, Gray; not uncommon in New 
Jersey, and on Staten Island, and probably in Westchester 
Co., though we have no report from there or Long Island ; 
Kingsbridge, N. Y. Island, W. H. L. Eminently polygamous, 

Austin. 

UVULARIA, L.— U. perfoliata, L. ; common ; N. Y.— U. sessilifolia, 

L. ; common ; N. Y. 
SMILACINA, Deaf.— S racemosa. Desf. ; common; N. Y.— S- stel- 
lata, Desf. ; south shore of Staten Island, W. H. L. ; Snake 
Hill, N. J., Le Roy; near Canarsie, Ruger; Zinc mines, Sussex 
Co., 1ST. J., Austin. It is interesting to find this inland plant 
clinging to the moist thickets by the sea shore. Torrey's 
Catalogue reports it in wet meadows, but in the State Flora it 
is said not to grow below the Highlands. The wet meadows 
perhaps were in New Jersey, but it is not now reported from 
there, excepting Snake Hill. — S. trifolia, Desf.; Orange Co., 
A ustin; Westchester Co.? LeRoy, Pooley. — S. bifolia, Ker. ; 
most common ; N. Y. 
POLYGONATUM, Tourn.— P. biflorum, Ell. ; common; N. Y.— P. 
giganteum, Dietrich ; " On the Island of New York," Le 
Conte in Torr. Cat.; Le Roy; Parsmus, Bergen Co., and near 
Troy, Morris Co., N. J. On the Palisades I have found S. bi- 
flora almost like this. Austin. 
ASPARAGUS, L. — A. officinalis, L.; salt meadows &c, not uncom- 
mon. 
§ Asplenium ebnoides, R. R. Scott. — A new locality for this very 
rare species has been found by Miss Julia S. Tutwiler near Havana, 
in Central Alabama. We infer from her communication that the 
number of individuals is greater than where originally found on the 
Schuylkill. As every fact connected with this singular and dis- 
puted form will interest botanists in general and fernists in particu- 
lar, we extract freely from Miss Tutwiler's letter, which is beside 
brimful of botanical spirit : 

" 1 found it in a little magic spot, a Fairy-glen, about five miles 
from my home. You must know that we live in Central Alabama, 
on the Tertiary, in a hilly poor country of sand and red clay, with 
long red gullies washed everywhere into the hills, but no rocks ex- 
cept pudding-stones. One day I happened to hear of beautiful 
mossy crags and cliffs some miles away, and went to seek them. To 
my delight and surprise, I found a little narrow glen, which seemed 
to have been picked up somewhere in the Blue Ridge and carried 
bodily through the air to be dropped down in this odd place. The 
sides were precipitous crags of sandstone covered with beautiful 
ferns, mosses and vines ; a rapid brook rushed through the bottom 
of the glen in a thousand little wimples. There seemed a separate 
soil and climate to this little freak of nature. I found there five 
ferns which I had never seen in any other spot around us ; and the 
real mountain saxifrage, which I had not met since I had seen it in 
the Catskills. The ferns were : a Polypodium [Phegopteris ?] ; As- 
plenium ebeneum and Trichomanes; and A. ebenoides; Cheilanthes 
vestita; and the real Walking-fern [Camptosorus], which is not, I 
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think, put down in the books for so low a latitude. There may be 
many other plants there not found elsewhere around us. I could 
only go occasionally, at long intervals, and, therefore, no doubt, 
missed finding many. I shall never forget the delight with which 
I recognized the Walking-fern. I had never seen it before except 
in books, and had hoped to obtain a specimen by exchange." 

According to the Manual, a single plant of this fern was found 
growing with Camptosorus and Asplenium ebeneum on limestone 
cliffs on the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, by R. R. Scott. This 
was in 1861. Prof. Eaton informs us that Mr. Frederic Bourquin 
obtained four more plants in the same place, Oct. 4, 1867. It is to 
be noticed that Camptosorus and Aspenium ebeneum likewise grow 
in Miss Tutwiler's locality. In the same passage of the Manual, 
Prof. Eaton mentions the Rev. M. G. Berkeley's opinion that it is a 
hybrid between the two mentioned ferns. Whether this is so, it is 
to be hoped that Prof. Eaton will be enabled to decide by means of 
a fuller series of specimens from Alabama. Mr. Berkeley found the 
spores in the single imperfect specimen communicated to him more 
or less abortive, and draws an argument from that circumstance. As 
Camptosorus and Asplenium ebeneum are frequently found togeiher, 
if they hybridize, it might be expected that more frequent examples 
would occur. On the other hand, the peculiarity of the Alabama 
locality, like that of Scolopendrium in Western New York, would 
suggest a relic of an earlier geological age. 

§26. Viola CuCCUlata, Ait. — We picked up in the woods on 
Bergen Point, a day or two since, a monstrous form of this most 
common violet. Of the two specimens gathered, one had four 
petals, and the other five, but each had two spurs. The front petal 
of the one with five was without a spur, but in both cases it was 
the base of the petals next to the anterior one, or where it should 
have been, that was spurred, each spur containing the crested 
filaments of two stamens. As the two specimens gathered were 
some distance apart, we concluded that the monstrosity was not 
rare. The shades of evening put an end to our search for more. 
We recommend others, however, to keep the subject in mind at this 
season when violets, abound. It seems worthy of study. We 
may say, while on the subject, that the pollen tubes in the Violacerc 
may easily be found in the neck of the style. 

§ 27. New op Little-known Ferns from the United States.— No- 2. 
5. Nothoiaena Cretacea, Liebmann.— "Rootstock oblique, short, 
csespitose, covered with rigid lanceolate scales having a lacerate 
membranous margin ; fronds coriaceous, covered above sparingly, 
beneath most densely, with a subsulphureous waxy powder ; stalk 
1-2 inches long, ebeneous, shining ; lamina 2-3 inches long, quin- 
quangular-cordate, twice — at the base thrice — pinnatifid ; primary 
segments opposite, spreading, lowest ones short stalked, unequally 
deltoid-ovate, upper ones sessile, oblong, obtuse, pinnately parted ; 
secondary segments oblong, obtuse, lower ones pinnately parted, 
those on the inferior side enlarged, ovate-lanceolate ; ultimate divi- 
sions oblong, obtuse, slightly crenulate ; veins immersed ; sori of a 



